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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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StreetSense began in August 2003 after 
Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Henson 
approached the National Coalition for 
the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated 
volunteers, Street Sense published its 
first issue in November 2003. In 2005, 
Street Sense achieved 501 (c) 3 status 
as a nonprofit organization, formed a 
board of directors and hired a full-time 
executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 
active vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 
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Each Vendor functions as an in- 
lependant contractor for Street 
Sense. ThatBtieans he or she ref 
invests in the organization with 

every purchase. 

■ 

Vendors purchase the paper for 
50 cents/issue, which will then 
be sold to you for a suggested 
donation of $2. 
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Street Sense publishes 
the newspaper. 



75% supports the vendors 
helping them overcome 
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Vendors buy the news- 
aper for 50 cents each. 
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\d supports the production 


The remainder of your 
$2 donation directly 
supports the vendor. 
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at Street Sense. 
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As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for 
a voluntary donation of $2.00, I 
agree not to ask for more than two 
dollars or solicit donations for 
Street Sense by any other means. 

2. I will only purchase the paper from 
Street Sense staff and volunteers and 
will not sell papers to other vendors. 

3. I agree to treat all others, including 
customers, staff, volunteers, and 
other vendors, respectfully at all 
times. I will refrain from threatening 
others, pressuring customers into 
making a donation, or in engaging in 
behavior that condones racism, 
sexism, classism, or other prejudices. 

4. I agree not to distribute copies of 
Street Sense on metro trains and 
buses or on private property. 

5. I agree to abide by the Street Sense 
vendor territorial policy at all times 
and will resolve any related disputes I 


have with other vendors in a 
professional manner. 

6. I understand that I am not an 
employee of Street Sense , Inc. but an 
independent contractor. 

7. I agree to sell no additional goods or 
products when distributing Street Sense . 

8. I will not distribute Street Sense under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

9. I understand that my badge and (if 
applicable) vest are property of Street 
Sense, Inc. and will not deface them. I 
will present my badge when purchasing 
Street Sense . I will always display my 
badge when distributing Street Sense . 

10. I agree to support Street Sense's 
mission statement. In doing so I 
will work to support the Street 
Sense community and uphold its 
values of honesty, respect, support, 
and opportunity. 
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United Nations Calls on 
the United States to End 
Criminalization of Homelessness 

The United Nations Human Rights Com¬ 
mittee announced that the United States 
needs to make serious improvements its 
response to homelessness. The committee 
said the criminalization of homelessness 
is “cruel, inhuman and degrading” and 
breaches international human rights trea¬ 
ties, as stated in a press release issued by 
the National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty (NLCHP). 

The committee’s statement followed its 
two day examination of the United States’ 
observance of the International Compli¬ 
ance on Civil and Political Rights. 

“We welcome the committee’s con¬ 
cluding observations and call on our gov¬ 
ernment to take swift action to solve 
homelessness with homes, not jails and 
prisons,” said Maria Foscarinis, NLCHP ex¬ 
ecutive director. 

The United Nations said that although 
the United States government is making 
positive progress in decriminalizing home¬ 
lessness, there are definite steps it needs 
to take to improve the situation. 

First, the federal government should 
eliminate all criminalization of home¬ 
lessness laws and policies at state and 
local levels. 

Second, the government should en¬ 
courage people who work with the 
homeless, including social, health, and 
law enforcement workers, to cooperate 
to find more human-rights oriented solu¬ 
tions for homelessness. 

Third, the government should provide 
additional funds for authorities that do 
not criminalize homelessness and not pro¬ 


vide funds for authorities that do. 

This statement from the United Nations 
Human Rights Committee came one week 
after the death of Jerome Murdough, a 
homeless veteran who died in an over¬ 
heated prison cell in New York City. Mur¬ 
dough was arrested for trespassing while 
he was seeking shelter from the sub-freez¬ 
ing temperatures by staying in the stair¬ 
well of public housing building. 

“Jerome Murdough never should have 
been in jail in the first place,” said Eric 
Tars, Director of Human Rights and Chil¬ 
dren’s Rights Programs at NLCHP. 

—Rachel Cain 

Over 300 Los Angeles Tenants 
Protest Housing Crisis 

In the city of Los Angeles, where 65 
percent of residents rent their housing, 
only 17 percent of rentable units on the 
market are affordable for low-income 
families. The housing crisis has grown 
larger in recent years. Leonard Woods, 
an 18-year resident of Los Angeles, said 
“it’s never been this bad or this hard to 
afford a place to live.” 

Eric Ares for Community Connection 
reported that over 300 Los Angeles resi¬ 
dents rallied on the steps of the Los An¬ 
geles City Hall last month. The residents 
represented a variety of income levels 
and housing backgrounds. After the rally, 
L.A. City Councilmember Gil Cedillo of¬ 
ficially recognized April 23 as “Renters’ 
Day” in the city, stating, “Renters are at 
the core of Los Angeles’ economic recov¬ 
ery, making up more than 65 percent of 
our city’s residents. Yet, renters at all 
income levels continue to face real dis¬ 


placement. Today, the City recognizes 
this critical population and the need for 
relief. Renters make LA work, we need to 
make LA work for renters.” 

Despite the sense of achievement that 
buzzed through the crowd at City Hall 
following the proclamation, the residents 
acknowledged that the celebration was 
one very small step toward larger change 
for renters. 

—Eilidh Jenness 

Utah is Ending Homelessness by 
Giving People Homes 

Utah is on course to end homeless¬ 
ness throughout the entire state by 
2015, according to a news report in the 
True Activist. 

Utah’s strategy operates under a Hous¬ 
ing First model. Each homeless participant 
receives an apartment and assistance from 
a case worker to help him or her achieve 
greater self-sufficiency. The homeless par¬ 
ticipant is allowed to keep the apartment 
even if the case worker does not succeed 
in helping him or her. 

Though other jurisdictions have adopt¬ 
ed such programs, few can claim making 
such dramatic progress in getting home¬ 
less people housed. Utah has lowered its 
homeless population by 78 percent. 

Utah’s plan not only assists the home¬ 
less, but is also economically benefits 
the state, according to officials and 
homeless advocates. According to a 
2013 report, the annual cost of emer¬ 
gency room visits and jail stays for 
homeless people totaled about $16,670, 
compared with the $11,000 required to 
provide each homeless person with an 
apartment and social worker. 

—Rachel Cain 



Street Sense’s new theater project, 
Staging Hope, gave its second perfor¬ 
mance Sunday, May 18, at Seekers Church 
in Washington. The project is a collabo¬ 
ration between Street Sense and the De¬ 
partment of Theater and Dance at The 
George Washington University (GWU). 

Since May 2013, GWU professor and 
playwright Leslie Jacobson has been fa¬ 
cilitating a weekly playwriting and per¬ 
formance workshop with a small group of 
Street Sense vendors. 

Sunday’s performance featured the 
work of six Street Sense vendors - Regi¬ 
nald Black, Chon Gotti, Cynthia Mewborn, 
Chris Shaw, Robert Warren and Angelyn 
Whitehurst. It was directed by GWU Pro¬ 
fessor Leslie Jacobson with music from 
Roy Barber. 

In “Letter to my Twenty Year Old Self” 
performers shared the lessons they have 
learned over the years that they wish they 
understood when they were younger. In 
another scene, the actors presented a 
representative from the Mayoral campaign 
of Muriel Bowser with their ideas of how 
to address the homelessness crisis in DC. 

—Brian Carome 

If you are interested in hosting a 
future Staging Hope performance , 
contact Rachael Buck at Rachael@ 
streetsense.org. 
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I want to donate: 

$1500 can cover the cost of printing an issue. 

$1000 can help us orient, train, and support new vendors 
$500 can help purchase needed software 
$250 can provide badges for 50 vendors 


My info: 


Name 


Address 


Every dollar helps us further our mission! 


* 


Email 


Comments 


StreetSense seeks to offer economic opportunities for people experiencing 
homelessness and poverty in our community. Our vendors work hard as 
self-employed contractors distributing the newspaper, with all profits 
directly supporting their success. 


Please make checks payable to "Street Sense" and mail to 
1317 G Street NW Washington, DC 20005 



























































































Homelessness Up in Washington Area 


By Rachel Cain 

Editorial Intern 

A newly-released report on homeless¬ 
ness in the metropolitan Washington re¬ 
gion reveals that homelessness in the area 
has increased over the past year, most no¬ 
tably in Washington, DC. 

According to the report conducted by 
the Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments’ Homeless Services Planning 
and Coordinating Committee, homeless¬ 
ness in DC increased 13 percent over the 
past year and accounts for 65 percent of 
the total homelessness throughout the en¬ 
tire metropolitan region. 

Although “there is no one simple an¬ 
swer” as to why the homeless popula¬ 
tion in Washington increased, “lack of 
affordable housing is the number one 
problem,” said Michael Ferrell, execu¬ 
tive director of the District of Columbia 
Coalition for the Homeless. 

Other factors contributing to homeless¬ 
ness in Washington are the high poverty 
levels and low wages. 

“The availability of living wage jobs 
remains a key obstacle to ending home¬ 
lessness, even for those individuals who 
are already employed,” states the report. 

Family homelessness was also of partic¬ 
ular concern in the District, where family 
homelessness has increased by 50 percent 
since 2010. Eighty percent of homeless 
families in Washington receive welfare 
aid from Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF), according to Ferrell, who 
described the increase in family homeless¬ 
ness as “unprecedented.” 

The number of homeless families in the 
metropolitan region increased 11 percent 
since 2013. 

Of the eight other jurisdictions in¬ 
cluded in the report, seven recorded 
decreases in their homeless populations. 
Loudon County was the only other area 
with an increase in homelessness, but the 
number grew by such a small value (13 


people) that the change was not consid¬ 
ered significant. 

Overall, homelessness increased by 
3.5 percent throughout the entire region 
since 2013. The regions that reported the 
greatest decreases in homelessness were 
Arlington, Fairfax, and Montgomery Coun¬ 
ties, with Arlington having the most dra¬ 
matic decrease at 39 percent. 

The number of homeless people count¬ 
ed as a percentage of the region’s total 
population remained unchanged at .23 
percent. Ferrell said this level of stabil¬ 
ity is “encouraging.” 

He credited efforts by communities 
across the region to move chronically 
homeless people into permanent sup¬ 
portive housing programs with helping to 
prevent a larger increase in homelessness. 

“Overall, jurisdictions should be com¬ 
mended for attempts to provide perma¬ 
nent supportive housing,” 

Since 2010, the number of people in 
permanent supportive housing has in¬ 
creased 35 percent. 

The recommendations to further reduce 
homelessness include the continued im¬ 
plementation of the Housing First model, 
rapid re-housing, subsidies for low-income 
families, shelter diversion programs, more 
living wage jobs, permanent supportive 
housing, and affordable housing. 

As stated in the report, “the greatest 
barrier to ending homelessness in our 
communities is a lack of fixed, affordable 
permanent housing opportunities for the 
lowest income households.” 

The challenges the metropolitan region 
faces in its battle against homelessness is 
uncertainty in the federal budget, cuts 
into grant funding, the limited availability 
of housing choice vouchers, the disappear¬ 
ance of affordable housing and increasing 
housing prices. 


Homeless Population by Jurisdiction 2013-2014 

Jurisdiction 

2013 

2014 

Change in 
Number of 

Persons 2013- 

2014 

Percent Change 
2013-2014 

Alexandria 

275 

267 

-8 

-3% 

Arlington County 

479 

291 

-188 

-39% 

District of 

Columbia 

6,865 

7,748 

883 

13% 

Fairfax County 

1,350 

1,225 

-125 

-9% 

Frederick County 

275 

246 

-29 

-11% 

Loudoun County 

166 

179 

13 

8% 

Montgomery 

County 

1,004 

891 

-113 

-11% 

Prince George's 
County 

686 

654 

-32 

-5% 

Prince William 
County 

447 

445 

-2 

0% 

TOTAL 

11,547 

11,946 

399 

3.5% 


GRAPHS COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 



FIGURE 17: REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF BEDS 
BY FACILITY TYPE 

Source: COG 2014 
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Metropolitan Washington Region Homeless Population Statistics 

• The percentage of homeless veterans as a subpopulation in the metropolitan 
Washington area is 5 percent, a 1 percent decrease from last year. 

• The number of chronically homeless single adults decreased 16 percent be¬ 
tween 2010 and 2014. 

• 44 percent of homeless families reported past experiences with domestic 
violence. 

• Regionally, the number of single adults who became homeless as a result of 
domestic violence increased 27 percent. 

• The number of unsheltered homeless people decreased 25 percent from 2013. 

• Nine homeless unaccompanied youth were recorded, a decrease of 18 since 2013. 

• 69 percent of homeless single adults identified as Black or African-American; 
22 percent as White; 3.4 percent as multiple races; 1.3 percent as Asian; 0.5 
percent as American Indian or Alaska native; and 0.01 percent as Native Hawai¬ 
ian or Other Pacific Islander. 3.3 percent chose not to respond. 

• 68 percent of single homeless adults are unemployed and 63 percent of home¬ 
less adults in families are unemployed in the metropolitan Washington region. 
However, the unemployment rates vary widely among jurisdictions. In the City 
of Alexandria 70 percent of homeless adults in families are employed, while in 
the District, 23 percent of homeless adults in families are employed. 
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Permanent Supportive Housing 
Making Difference in Montgomery 

By Mark Rose 

Volunteer 



Three consecutive bitter-cold Novem¬ 
ber mornings spent walking in the pre¬ 
dawn darkness, visiting homeless people 
in their wooded “camps” made a deep 
impression on officials in affluent Mont¬ 
gomery County, Md. 

The experience deepened the resolve 
of County Council Vice President George 
Leventhal, Council Chairman Craig Rice 
and Council member Roger Berliner to 
end the homelessness they found in some 
cases, almost literally in their back yards. 

“Seeing it first-hand, seeing them set¬ 
ting up small cities; that brought it home,” 
Rice said. “Right around where I chopped 
(wood), right in the woods behind my 
neighborhood, were people camping out 
who needed my help. It helped me un¬ 
derstand the problem was worse than I 
thought, and we had to get a handle on it 
before it became an epidemic.” 

The three councilmembers joined a 
team of public officials and volunteers 
who interviewed local homeless peo¬ 
ple as part of the Montgomery County 
100,000 Homes Campaign, part of a larg¬ 
er national campaign registry week effort 
aimed at getting chronically homeless 
people into housing. 

The county group was able to com¬ 
plete 369 surveys using a “vulnerability 
index” designed to determine a homeless 
person’s risk of dying if he or she were to 
remain homeless. Nearly half of the men 
and women they interviewed reported 
suffering from a serious health condition 
and nearly a quarter were classified as “tri- 
morbid” meaning they had a mental health 
diagnosis, a physical health problem and an 
active history of substance abuse. A total 
of 31 of the homeless individuals reported 
they were military veterans. 

Rice said he met one man wearing a 
t-shirt in the cold, suffering from a se¬ 
vere cough. 

“It is not OK for people to be living 
in the woods,” concluded the council 
chairman. 

In the days after the surveys were com¬ 
pleted, his fellow councilmember Leven¬ 
thal mounted an effort to get additional 
funding to address homelessness in the 
county. In an unusual mid-term measure, 
the county council pushed through an extra 
$650,000 special appropriation to fund 15 
additional permanent supportive housing 
placements for vulnerable homeless adults. 

The county’s permanent supportive 
housing program, which is now providing 
stable homes to more than 1,770 formerly 
homeless people, is built upon a Housing 


First model that gets chronically home¬ 
less people into safe apartments, then 
helps them address the physical, mental 
and social issues that underly their home¬ 
lessness. The same model is being used 
in other local jurisdictions throughout 
the region and nationwide. In Washington 
DC 3,639 single men and women and 871 
families were in permanent supportive 
housing earlier this year. 

“With the proper support, they can live 
stably,” Susie Sinclair-Smith, executive di¬ 
rector of the Montgomery County Coalition 
for the Homeless, the non-profit adminis¬ 
tering the program, said in an interview. 

"The problem was 
worse than I thought, 
and we had to get a 
handle on it before it 
became an epidemic 

—Craig Rice 

Permanent supportive housing is being 
credited with helping reduce homeless¬ 
ness in Montgomery County by more than 
11 percent over the past year, according 
to the newly-released 2014 Point-In-Time 
Count of Homeless Persons in the Metro¬ 
politan Area. The annual count, conducted 
in late January throughout the Washing¬ 
ton region, found 890 homeless people 
in Montgomery County shelters, encamp¬ 
ments, meal and transitional housing pro¬ 
grams, down from 1,004 in 2013. 

The county total included 603 single 
people as well as 288 people living in 
families - 188 of them children. Among 
the families, more than half of the adults 
reported they were working. 

Among the county’s homeless single 
people, 63 percent reported suffering 
from chronic substance abuse, serious 
mental health problems and other relat¬ 
ed issues, down from the previous year, 
thanks to increased outreach efforts, 
county officials said. 

As in other places, Montgomery County 
permanent supportive housing residents 
get help from a case manager, a nurse, a 
behavioral health technician, and a psy¬ 
chiatrist and a case aide who assists them 
with getting to medical appointments, 
buying groceries and taking care of other 
daily living tasks. 


Jasper Young, a former homeless man 
and a client of the Montgomery County 
Coalition for the Homeless, is now living 
on his own through housing assistance 
given to him through the County. 

“I thank God for the people behind me, 
and because of the work they continue to 
do, what happened to me won’t happen 
to other people.” he said during an April 8 
news conference announcing the county’s 
progress in its fight against homelessness. 

In an interview, another beneficiary, 
Kenneth Hammond, 51, credited the pro¬ 
gram with helping him reclaim his life. He 
said he was working for a moving company 
several years ago when he was hospital¬ 
ized with a rare blood disease. 

He became disabled but his month¬ 
ly disability checks did not stretch far 
enough to cover the cost of housing in 
Montgomery, where the average rent ex¬ 
ceeds $1,000 a month. He said he was 
grateful to have received a safe home 
through the county initiative. 

“If it weren’t for this facility (the apart¬ 
ment), it’s likely I’d be in prison now.” 

Other Housing First participants said in 
interviews that the apartments they have 
received through the program have en¬ 
abled them to focus on getting themselves 
and their lives together, staying free of 
drugs and alcohol, getting necessary med¬ 
ical and psychiatric treatment, and mak¬ 
ing a plan for what they will do when they 
are able to return to normal life. 

In addition, supportive housing is 
cheaper to the county than maintaining 
homeless people in a cycle of hospitals, 
jails and emergency shelters, Sinclair- 
Smith said. A study done by the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington found that each 
homeless person cost one jurisdiction an 
average of $4,066 per month in public 
service costs (corrections, shelter, sub¬ 
stance abuse treatment and health care), 
compared with $2,500 per month for sup¬ 
portive housing. 





William Brown, an HBCAC men's emer¬ 
gency client, has a check-up with a Com¬ 
munity Clinic, Inc. nurse. 

PHOTO CREDIT MONTGOMERY COUNTY COALITION FOR 
THE HOMELESS 



A client receives help from the MCCH 
homeless shelter program. 

PHOTO BY MARK ROSE 


TABLE 42: MONTGOMERY COUNTY’S HOMELESS SUBPOPULATIONS 


Individual 

Adults 

Adults in 
Families 

Children in 
Families 

Total 

Substance Use Disorder 
(previously chronic 
substance abuse) 

90 

3 

N/A 

93 

Severe Mental Illness (SMI) 

156 

9 

N/A 

165 

Dually Diagnosed (CSA & 
SMI) 

114 

9 

N/A 

123 

Chronic Health Problem 

157 

7 

N/A 

164 

Physical Disability 

97 

2 

N/A 

99 

Domestic Violence Victim* 

32 

17 

83 

132* 

Limited English 

75 

10 

N/A 

85 

U.S. Veterans 

34 

1 

N/A 

35 


GRAPH COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 
































































In Spite of Court Setback, 
Ivy City Residents Fight On 

By Eric Falquero 

Art Director 

At a May 16 hearing, DC Superior Court 
Judge Herbert B. Dixon lifted an injunc¬ 
tion that, since 2012 has prohibited over 
60 charter buses from parking at the his¬ 
toric Crummell School in Ivy City. 

The verdict was disappointing to neigh¬ 
borhood activists who oppose the bus 
depot project, saying it will bring air pol¬ 
lution and additional traffic to their com¬ 
munity. They are now pinning their hopes 
on the findings of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. 

“Allow the Court of Appeals to make its 
ruling,” requested attorney Johnny Barnes 
on behalf of Ivy City residents. 

“There’s no emergency to get those 
buses running, there’s too much at stake 
here for these people’s health,” added 
Barnes, continuing to build the neighbor¬ 
hood's environmental justice case. 

For their part, attorneys for the de¬ 
velopers of the project, Union Station 
Redevelopment Corporation (USRC) and 
DC Mayor Vincent Gray assured the court 
that they have satisfied the initial require¬ 
ments of the injunction to properly notify 
the local Advisory Neighborhood Com¬ 
mission and complete the environmental 
screening process. They presented a copy 
of a letter sent March 2013 notifying the 
former and current ANC commissioners of 
their intent to satisfy these requirements, 
as well as DC Department of Consumer 
and Regulatory Affairs environmental 
screening assessment determining that 
a full environmental impact study is not 
necessary for this project. 

Barnes continued to press for a full 
assessment of the project’s environmen¬ 
tal impact. 

“The whole question of whether an 
Environmental Impact Study (EIS) needs 
to be done is statutory interpretation.” 

Barnes said. “Case law says when the 
agency has an interest in the outcome, it 
is up to the courts to interpret.” 

Barnes cited the independent find¬ 
ings of environmental science professors 
from local universities that monitored air 
quality in the neighborhood. They found 
dangerous levels of particulate matter 
pollution which was contributed by ex¬ 
haust even at current traffic levels. 

Benjamin Razi, an attorney for the de¬ 
veloper, called such findings “interesting” 
but added “that’s not why we’re here.” 

A one week stay on parking the buses 
was granted to Ivy City - effectively al¬ 
lowing the lot’s use as of Friday, May 23. 

“The plaintiffs have provided a ser¬ 


vice to the citizens of that community 
in regards to their health and safety,” 
Dixon said. “I recognize this may lead to 
a whole new level of injunction requests, 
we’re just going to have to take them 
step by step.” 

Activists with community organizing 
group Empower DC believe USRC skirted 
the environmental health issues for a fa¬ 
vorable ruling - and question Mayor Gray’s 
judicial pursuit of a development the 
community so obviously opposes. 

“On to the Supreme Court! That’s 
where we’re headed,” Barnes said to 
residents after the hearing.. “This is an 
environmental case and they’re treating 
it like an alley closing.” 

On May 20, Barnes filed a motion to re¬ 
new the injunction in an attempt to keep 
the lot closed on historic and environmen¬ 
tal grounds. The motion also renewed the 
advocates’ claims that the neighborhood 
had not been allowed to fully comment 
on the project. 

Empower DC has been working with Ivy 
City for over ten years. Lifetime residents 
of the neighborhood recall attending Al- 
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alumni said they will 
continue to fight to get 
the school building re¬ 
stored to its place as 
a neighborhood focal 
point. In a neighbor¬ 
hood with a school bus 
lot, public works vehicle 
lot, juvenile detention 
center, industrial opera¬ 
tions, homeless shelter, 
and one small park with 
inconsistent hours - a 
recreation center is one 
of the top suggestions. 

The neighborhood 
residents have an ally in 
DC City Council member 
Mary Cheh. She has op¬ 
posed the bus lot at Crummell since it was 
proposed, when she joined Ward 5 Coun- 
cilmember Kenyan McDuffie in a letter of 
opposition to Mayor Gray. 

“There were appropriate and wide¬ 
spread complaints about air quality from 
residents,” Cheh said. “There has to be 
a better location.” 
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MAP COUTESY OF THE AFRICAN AMERICAN ENVIRONMENTALIST ASSOCIATION 


The plaintiffs have provided a service 
to the citizens of that community in 
regards to their health and safety." 


exander Crummell School and the extra¬ 
curricular activities it also made possible, 
such as basketball and tap-dancing. Em¬ 
power DC has captured oral histories of 
the community as part of a documentary 
project and has led a campaign to “save” 
the building, which the neighborhood’s civ¬ 
ic association had listed as an historic site 
in 2002. The school was founded in 1911 as 
one of the District’s first schools for African 
Americans, and closed in the 70s. 

“We need to win a victory for Ivy City, 
but it would be a victory for all DC resi¬ 
dents,” said Empower DC member David 
Schwartzman. “It would empower them 
to keep pursuing clean air clean, water, 
and meaningful green space, such as Mc¬ 
Millan Park.” 

Schwartzman said he was disappointed 
with the Dixon’s decision, but insisted the 
struggle is not over. 

Neighborhood activists and Crummell 


-Judge Herbert B. Dixon 


In her official budget recommenda¬ 
tions released May 15, Cheh, who chairs 
the council’s Committee on Transporta¬ 
tion and the Environment called for the 


allocation of $8,925 million for the 2015 
planning and 2016 construction of a recre¬ 
ation center at the Crummell site. Cheh’s 
recommendation passed markup by the 
rest of the committee, clearing the way 
for possible inclusion in the budget recom¬ 
mendation that the city council hands to 
the mayor. 

In an interview with Street Sense, Cheh 
responded to the concerns of the neigh¬ 
borhood activists. 

“Ivy City is located next to an indus¬ 
trial center where residents are exposed 
to pollutants and denied resources and 
opportunities,” she noted. She believes 
the area has carried more than its share 
of environmental burdens. 

“Ward 5 has been hard done by over the 
years,” Cheh said. “One area should not 
be a dumping ground.” 


Thank You Reed Sandridge, 

for Being a Street Sense 10th Anniversary Sponsor! 



10th Anniversary sponsors have 
made a financial committment 
to support the mission of Street 
Sense in 2014. 
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COMMENTARY TO A BLACK MAN 


This is a commentary we must all face, 
of the devastation we have caused on our race. 

We blame the white man for everything and all, 

But on our streets we make the call. 

We drive by and shoot to kill. 

And sell all the drugs that make our community ill. 
here s a queue at the morgue for the blacks who are dead 
But who really cares? It's just a crackhead. 
artm Luther's drdam is a vague shadow in a lost yesterday 
For all of his efforts this is how we repay. 

Can you imagine the tears on his face, 

Fr °m Ihe devastation we have wrought on our own race? 

We have brought our poor sisters down in shame 
And still we point to the white man as the blame' 

But I become puzzled when I try to explain 
where i^saw the white man who sold her cocaine. 

, rve seen her stoop lower than low 
I ve seen them doing things that would sicken a ho'. 

For just one blast she'll sell her ass, 

In abandoned buildings on broken glass 
She sells her food stamps and leaves her kids unfed 
■ And when sh * starts geeking she sells her head 
We lower the status <Jourgh1 fr terid , a „ 'em hood rats or project chicks, 
BUt th S 15 how we get our kicks. 

SnumlT T ° Wn SOUImates t0 this denigrating fate. 

Wo c u d °" by inse currties, arrogance and self hate 

WhSw° Ur familV StmCtUre d ° Wn t0 fragments 3nd shreds 
hile we prance with bravado and swollen heads. 

We are the patriarchs of this fallen tribe, 

We bit the carrot, we took the bribe. 

Our future's stamped on the front page. 

Statistics on our youth not coming of age. 

This is a commentary we must all face 
of the devastation we have caused our own race. 
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From One Black Man to Another 


By Eilidh Jenness 

Editorial Intern 

When Street Sense vendor David Denny 
wrote his poem “Commentary to a Black 
Man” in 1999, he never imagined the first 
African American President of the United 
States would read it in 2014. 

Denny started working with Street Sense 
in 2010, which allowed him to publish his 
poetry and make valuable connections. 
“Street Sense literally saved my life be¬ 
cause I was out there and I was doing all 
the wrong things. Street Sense gives you 
a sense of accomplishment... you’re part 
of something. It gives you a voice,” Denny 
said when asked about the organization. 

Last summer, Ms. Vicki Eastvold, a regu¬ 
lar Street Sense reader and Denny’s biggest 
fan, saw something in Denny’s “voice” that 
needed to be shared. Eastvold facilitated 
what Denny calls his largest accomplish¬ 
ment by sending “Commentary to a Black 
Man” to the office of the President of the 
United States after it was published in the 
August 14-27, 2013 issue. 


The poem, which addresses African 
American identity and perception, stirs 
its readers’ emotions. 

“It’s a very powerful poem, and a cou¬ 
ple of people react negatively,” Denny 
remarks. “They say, ‘why are you airing 
our dirty laundry in the paper?’ But most 
responses are positive.” President Barack 
Obama’s surely was. 

The presidential letter, which arrived 
at the Street Sense office nine months 
after Eastvold sent Denny’s poem, was a 
big surprise. 

“One morning,” Denny explained, “we 
were unloading the truck [with the new 
issues of the paper] and Brandon [Caudill 
the vendor manager] said, ‘David, you 
have mail from the White House!”’ 

In his letter to Denny, the President re¬ 
flected upon the poet’s depictions of the 
African-American community, writing, “we 
need to change the statistics for young 
men and boys of color - not just for their 


sake, but for the sake of America’s future.” 

Denny’s poem might help bringing 
awareness to the change that must occur. 

Apart from the delight he found in 
being among the tiny handful of corre¬ 
spondents who actually receive a written 
response from the President of the United 
States, Denny has found added excitement 
in the friendly competition the letter fos¬ 
tered in the Street Sense office. 

“I’m the only one at Street Sense who 
has mail from the White House. We’re al¬ 
ways trying to top one another. Can any¬ 
one top this now? That’s my challenge,” 
he said with a laugh. 

Four months after his customer Vicki 
Eastvold sent the letter on behalf of Den¬ 
ny, she changed jobs. She no longer passes 
him on her way to work, and he hasn’t 
had the opportunity to tell her the news. 
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60 Years After Brown v. Board of Education, 
Inequity Persists, Advocates Say 


By Eilidh Jenness 

Editorial Intern 

On May 17, public schools across the 
nation celebrated the 60th anniversary of 
Brown v. Board of Education, the historic 
U.S. Supreme Court decision that legally 
ended racial segregation in public schools. 

The nation’s high court ruled unani¬ 
mously that separate educational facili¬ 
ties for students of different races are 
inherently unequal and illegal. However, 
institutional racism and unequal fund¬ 
ing still plague many schools, locally and 
nationally, according to advocates from 
across the country who gathered on May 
13 before the U.S. Supreme Court to 
stage a commemorative Brown v. Board 
of Education rally. They blamed enduring 
inequality for driving a downward spiral 
that allows schools, primarily located in 
neighborhoods of color, to fail and ulti¬ 
mately to close. 

“We need 21st century versions of 
equality,” U.S. Representative Eleanor 
Holmes Norton said at the rally, hosted by 
the local advocacy group, Empower DC. 

Participants from New York, Illinois, 
New Jersey, New Orleans, and Pennsylva¬ 
nia used the anniversary of the historic 
court decision to draw attention to school 
closings they called racially motivated. 

Speakers at the rally also announced 
that complaints were being filed in New¬ 
ark, N.J., Chicago, II., and New Orleans, 
La. under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, 
which prohibits the use of federal funds in 
discriminatory practices. The complaints 
were filed with both the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Office for Civil Rights and 
the U.S. Department of Justice by mem¬ 
bers of the national Journey for Justice 
Alliance, a coalition of grassroots educa¬ 
tion groups, who explained their concerns 
in an open letter to U.S. Attorney General 
Eric Holder and U.S. Secretary of Educa¬ 
tion Arne Duncan. 

“As we commemorate the landmark 
civil rights victory that struck down the 
‘separate but equal’ doctrine and the 
system of codified racism in our public 
schools, we respectfully request that you 
open an investigation of the racially dis¬ 
criminatory school closings that are the 
subject of these complaints,” the advo¬ 
cates wrote to the federal officials. They 
spoke out against the charter and private¬ 
ly-managed schools that have replaced 
traditional neighborhood schools in some 
poor neighborhoods. 

“By stealth, seizure and sabotage...cor¬ 
porate profiteers are closing and privatiz¬ 
ing our schools, keeping public education 
for children of color, not only separate, 


not only unequal, but increasingly not 
public at all.” 

In many cases, education officials 
have defended the closure of “under- 
performing” schools as a way of channel¬ 
ing resources and offering children better 
educational opportunities. Yet speakers 
at the rally argued that the closures can 
also result in less desirable consequences: 
crowded classrooms and long rides to un¬ 
familiar neighborhoods. They said that 
school closings often hasten the crumbling 
of poor neighborhoods and that charter 
schools maintain more stringent and se¬ 
lective admissions policies and divert 
funds from the traditional public schools 
they replace. 

Parents, teachers, community mem¬ 
bers, and students small enough to ride 
on their fathers’ shoulders gathered at the 
rally before marching to the Department 
of Justice. Some chanted “There’s No 
Power Like the Power of Youth, Cause the 
Power of Youth Don’t Stop!” Many wore 
shirts that asked the public to “reclaim 
the promise” that was made sixty years 
ago of equal opportunities in education 
regardless of race. Members of organiza¬ 
tions such as the American Federation of 
Teachers and the Center for Popular De¬ 
mocracy marched along. 

Additionally, the Journey For Justice 
Alliance released a public report titled 
“Death by a Thousand Cuts: Racism, 
School Closures, and Public School Sabo¬ 
tage,” which the Empower DC website 
describes as “a damning look at the dev¬ 
astation caused by the planned growth of 
charter schools and the concurrent closure 
of neighborhood public schools in commu¬ 
nities of color across the country.” Rally 
participants hand-delivered a copy of the 
report to the Department of Justice at the 
end of their march. 



The Brown v. Board of Education National Historic Site is located in the former Monroe 
Elementary School in Topeka, KS. 
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A speaker presents the "Death by a Thousand Tax Cuts” report at the rally 
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All Hail the Disabled and Homeless Veterans 

By Moyo Onibuje, Vendor 


With Memorial Day arriving on May 26, I thought it fitting to 
make an honorable mention of disabled veterans. Anyone who 
loves his country enough to place himself in harm’s way to ensure 
our freedom is an honorable and courageous person. 

Disabled veterans should never be forgotten. I pledge to bring 
their issues to the forefront of an audience of more than 300,000 
people. I will be there, me and other Street Sense vendors, root¬ 
ing for disabled and homeless veterans. 

Likewise, when thousands of motorcycles come for Rolling 
Thunder, we’ll be there. 

There are so many different branches of the military, which only makes veterans’ 
issues more confusing. 

What are some of these issues that Street Sense has covered lately? We covered the 
“Winterhaven Homeless Stand Down,” an umbrella group of 70 agencies, including VA 
Medical Centers and hospitals, that meet annually. This event is dedicated to ending 
homelessness and helps break the stereotypes that veterans are lazy and don’t want to 
work. My heart goes out to the advocates who are committed to saving each and every 
disabled homeless veteran they meet. 

Let us remember that women are veterans, too. 

We have written about budgetary issues and the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
an organization of about 45,000 Purple Heart recipients. The major awards offered to 
veterans for bravery and valor are: the Medal of Honor, the Purple Heart, the Navy Cross, 
and the Silver Star. 

A special shout-out goes to Secretary of State John Kerry and Sen. John McCain (R- 
AZ.), who are both veterans. Next time you meet a disabled veteran, please offer help, 
information services, or any other service at your disposal. Thank you. 

Memorial Day 

M is for morgue 
E is for eternal 
M is for meditation 
O is for obituary 
R is for rainbow 
I is for image 
A is for angels 
L is for legend. 


Day is for demigod 
A is for ancestor 
Y is for yield. 




Proposal to Re-Establish the Draft (Continued) 

By Judson Williams, Vendor 


Incarcerated 
individuals who 
are not serving 
‘Ia life sentence 
could be extend¬ 
er ed an opportu- 
nity to serve in 
gk A the armed forces 

or environmen¬ 
tal/disaster service. They could receive 
education or training in a viable skill. 
All first-time individuals should be given 
two experiences. Possibilities present 
themselves in films like The Shawshank 
Redemption and a weekend television 
report that showed prisoners in a N.Y. 
prison system taking college courses 
with a local university professor. With the 
time they had available, the inmates felt 
challenged to really press the knowledge 


of their professor, and the professor was 
challenged in answering their questions. 
Quite a few of these inmates earned 
advanced liberal arts degrees and they 
gained very good employment after the 
term of service was compiled. 

Additionally, prisoners without possi¬ 
bility of parole should be encouraged to 
develop themselves to become scholars 
for the benefit of the inmate population. 

Prior to their sentencing for a crime 
committed, including sentencing that 
could result in lifetime commitment to 
prison and/or death, prisoners might have 
access to the enlightened attitude of fam¬ 
ilies of victims who would adopt offend¬ 
ers (with close government supervision) 
in a desire to attempt reconciliation and 
redemption of the offenders. This writer 
invites comments. 


Memorial Day 


By Sybil Taylor 

Vendor 



A day of silence 
A day to mourn 


A day to remember 
Those we lost along the way 
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Those that are no longer with us , ^ f I ' ^ 
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Our loved ones 

who will be remembered forever 


Their spirit will always be remembered 
through our love and sadness for them. 

They are truly in our loving hearts forever 
All the good times 
and laughter we shared 


The sadness and pain they suffered before they passed on 


We show them our love by visiting their graves 

placing flowers and wreaths 

and spending the day talking to them 

We all truly miss our loved ones 
But they’re in a safe home in heaven 
with our great father Jesus 
where they live forever and ever. 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALISON HEASLEY 



CHILDREN’S ART: 


SPIDERS AT DC GENERAL! 


2,453 school age children experienced homelessness last year in DC, about 1 
in 20 children. The Homeless Children’s Playtime Project regularly visits seven 
transitional housing and emergency shelter programs to provide weekly activi¬ 
ties, healthy snacks, and opportunities to play and learn to as many children as 
possible. 



Courtesy of the Homeless Children's Playtime Project 

http://www.playtimeproject.net 



































































BARNEY OlYPE 


BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 



ABOUT THE AUTHORS: GENE WEINGARTEN IS A COLLEGE DROPOUT AND THE NATIONALLY SYNDICATED HUMOR COLUMNIST FOR THE WASHINGTON POST. DAN WEINGARTEN IS A FORMER COLLEGE DROPOUT AND A CURRENT COLLEGE STUDENT MAJORING 
IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. MANY THANKS TO GENE WEINGARTEN AND THE WASHINGTON POST WRITER'S GROUP FOR ALLOWING STREET SENSE TO RUN BARNEY & CLYDE. 



KLEVEKS 

By Chino Dean 

Vendor 
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A View From The Center 

By Jeffrey McNeil, Vendor 


Advocate's Notebook 

By Reginald Black, Vendor 

Kristy Greenwalt, the new execu¬ 
tive director of the Interagency Coun¬ 
cil on Homelessness (ICH), has unveiled 
changes that will be made this year to 
help the city meet federal guidelines for 
homeless services. 

The ICH is a group of city leaders, 
homeless service providers and homeless 
advocates charged with informing and 
guide the District’s strategies and policies 
for addressing homelessness. 

The federal HEARTH Act of 2009 man¬ 
dates that all communities have a govern¬ 
ing board to coordinate efforts to reduce 
and eventually eliminate homelessness. 
The ICH is that governing board. 

Changes are needed in the body’s ap¬ 
pointment process, committee struc¬ 
ture, voting and committee membership 
guidelines, Greenwalt said. The changes 
will bring the ICH in line with federal 
rules and will also help streamline ef¬ 
forts to end homelessness in the Dis¬ 
trict, she explained. 

’’People in this community have been 
working hard, but we haven’t been work¬ 
ing smarter and more effectively,” Gre¬ 
enwalt said at a recent meeting of the 
Coalition of Homeless and Housing Orga¬ 
nizations (COHHO.) 

Greenwalt, who is just starting her job 
at the ICH, said she welcomes ideas from 
the homeless community. Homeless ad¬ 
vocates who were in attendance at the 
COHHO meeting wasted no time in offer¬ 
ing their insights. 

Robert Warren, executive director of 
the People for Fairness Coalition, called 
for more funding for subsidized housing 
programs. 

“If a person qualifies for housing assis¬ 
tance, then they should receive it,” War¬ 
ren said. 

Greenwalt cautioned the audience to 
be realistic and to remember that housing 
is not funded as an entitlement. She not¬ 
ed that the city has some very effective 
programs, and is directing funds toward 
ending homelessness but that more work 
needs to be done to end homelessness. 

It sounds like advocates have a lot 
more to discuss with Greenwalt. 

Six Years of Sharing 

On May 6, the homeless and formerly 
homeless members of the People for Fair¬ 
ness Coalition celebrated their group’s 
sixth anniversary. 

The group has become a leader in rais¬ 
ing awareness about homelessness since 
it began. Among other accomplishments, 
members took the lead last December in 
organizing an overnight vigil and march 
to help dramatize the tragedy of people 
dying in homelessness. 

Robert Warren, the group’s executive 
director, presented certificates to mem- 



ILLUSTRATION BY REGINALD BLACK 


bers to recognize them for their work over 
the past year. Warren said the group’s 
work is important -- the most critical part 
being self-advocacy. 

Janelle Treibitz, a campaign organizer 
for the Fair Budget Coalition, praised the 
group’s good instincts for working with 
the media. 

Elizabeth Falcon, the campaign orga¬ 
nizer for the Coalition for Nonprofit Hous¬ 
ing and Economic Development, said she’s 
not willing to get up early for anything 
-- except for the People for Fairness Co¬ 
alition. Falcon said she continues to look 
forward to seeing group members early in 
the morning and late at night, coming to¬ 
gether to fight for justice. 


Taking Our Dignity 

By Ashley McMullen, Vendor 

Every day in America, women are 
raped around the United States. Rape is a 
form of sexual assault initiated by one or 
more people against the victim’s consent. 
Most victims are forced or coerced physi¬ 
cally before being abused by their rapist. 

In the United States, statistics show 
that 91 percent of rape victims are fe¬ 
male. The majority of the time, the rape 
victim knows his or her rapist. Women 
who are raped can be traumatized by 
the experience and often suffer from 
post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), 
which causes psychological harm. Rape 
victims may acquire sexually transmitted 
diseases or become pregnant. In addition 
to suffering from PTSD, rape victims also 
suffer from disruption of concentration, 
poor sleep patterns, bad eating habits, or 
acute stress disorder. 

Rape needs to come to an end in the 
United States. It is not right for women 
to suffer the long-term effects of these 
traumatic attacks. There are many 
groups available to help people who 
have had their dignity taken away. These 
groups include rape support groups, sex¬ 
ual assault help groups and rape trauma 
services. These support groups are meant 
to offer a shoulder to lean on for females 
and males who have been raped, because 
No means No! 


Moving to Washington has been a bless¬ 
ing and a curse. Before I came to Washing¬ 
ton DC, I considered myself open-minded 
and progressive. Once upon a time, I 
thought of myself as a radical leftist. I 
raged against the system, I was a follower 
of Louis Farrakhan, my favorite book was 
“The Wretched of the Earth” by Frantz 
Fanon, and no one hated the white man 
more than I. 

Today, I no longer feel that anger and 
contempt. The radicalism in me has 
passed, and today I call myself a liberal 
who’s been hit by reality. I realized my 
views are not in line with Barack Obama’s 
paternalistic vision that government needs 
to take care of you. I find myself agreeing 
more with black conservatives such as Dr. 
Ben Carson, Michael Steele and Senator 
Tim Scott. 

My readings have changed also. I once 
had a collection of radical books. I used 
to read Jean Paul Sartre, Howard Zinn 
and Saul Alinsky, but today I read more 
centrist and neocon writers such as 
James Q Wilson, Irving Kristol and Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, former supporters of 
the welfare state who later denounced 
it. I also now read former leftists that 
became libertarian, such as Milton Fried¬ 
man, Thomas Sowell and Ayn Rand. Al¬ 
though I have moved toward the right on 
some issues, I don’t share their contempt 
for the federal bureaucracy of Wash¬ 
ington. But like all former leftists that 
become neocons later in life, I identify 
with the frustration and anger toward the 
Beltway establishment that has become 
highly technocratic, 
paternalistic and out 
of touch. 

Although liberalism 
has left me, my de¬ 
sire for helping others 
hasn’t. I don’t want to 
abolish or dismantle 
the welfare state -- I 
prefer to see it become 
a workfare state. I am 
a strong advocate of 
equality of opportunity 
programs such as job 
training, public works and higher educa¬ 
tion, along with programs that strengthen 
families and marriage stability. 

What I oppose are programs that redis¬ 
tribute wealth and determine outcomes. 

I oppose programs that promote diversity 
instead of merit and ability. I also am not 
a fan of policies that soak the rich and 
in effect impact small businesses, such as 
progressive taxation and raising the mini¬ 
mum wage. 

I believe we should repeal minimum wage 
laws for historically disadvantaged groups 
such as minorities and teenagers. Instead 
of carrying banners for jobs and justice, the 
poor would be better served advocating for 


policies that allow the people in their com¬ 
munity to control the economic activity of 
their community and tap into the entre¬ 
preneurial spirit. A job is not going to get 
you out of poverty; only policies that allow 
people to create jobs that benefit the poor 
and disadvantaged will do that. 

Although I support Democrats I only 
vote for centrist or fiscally conservative 
Democrats. I feel the party has steered 
too far left. I believe a new coalition of 
centrist Democrats needs to bring the 
party back to the middle or we are head¬ 
ed back to the seventies and eighties, 
when Democrats got their butts kicked 
in every election. 

Centrists don’t like rocking the boat 
while many liberals want to capsize ev¬ 
erything. Centrists are happy with half a 
loaf while a majority of liberals want the 
whole pie. If a person is happy working at 
McDonalds for $7.25 an hour, the liberal 
wants to make them angry, telling them 
they deserve $15 an hour so they can go 
on strike and lose their job. Many liberals 
believe everything is a right, such as the 
right to smoke pot, live in free housing, 
and receive welfare benefits while smok¬ 
ing pot instead of looking for work. 

The premise of slight and injustice is 
what fuels liberalism. It’s the need to stir 
up old flesh wounds from the past such as 
slavery, discrimination and Jim Crow. The 
purpose of keeping these wounds fresh is 
to make one group feel guilty while those 
that languish at the bottom feel aggrieved. 

That is why the left becomes frustrated 
with minorities and women that make it in 
society and break away 
from the Civil Rights 
mindset. Nothing in¬ 
furiates the left more 
than a woman who be¬ 
comes a soccer mom, 
who loves her husband 
and enjoys being a par¬ 
ent. It’s the same with 
minorities that would 
rather pursue profit 
than march and protest 
against the indignities 
of society. If you don’t 
stay on script the left will come after you. 

The whole premise of left-wing ide¬ 
ologies, whether Progressivism, Socialism 
or Collectivism, is to limit and regulate 
those who aspire for more than an equal 
share. Shared equality is asking everyone 
to share in the burden of poverty as well 
as believing that you are not capable of 
making your own decisions. 

However, what the majority of Ameri¬ 
cans want is the federal government to 
let people think for themselves, let them 
keep what they make and not tell them 
what to eat, smoke or how much to use. 

Thomas Jefferson said it best, “The 
government is best when it governs least.” 

























































































































































































The Street Sense Writers’ Group is led by writing professionals and meets 
every Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. The group’s goal is to develop ideas and 
collaborate on the next great issue of Street Sense. 
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Previously: My home boys and I went to 
see our beloved Miss Mary. She layin f flat 
out on her couch, flies buzzing all over 
her and nibbling at the bloodied part of 
her grandma dress. We tipped upstairs to 
the horrible sight of four of her grandkids 
all stabbed up. Ain't nothin' we could do 
but say Lord and then paddle downtown 
to help others get to the Superdome. 
That's where one guard asked u What 
y'all doin' out here?” We told him about 
Miss Mary and the guards asked us to lead 
them there-they followed our boat in 
their motorboat. Afterwards we returned 
to the projects. Soon as we get there a 
grandma come running up to me and say 
her little grandson gone missing... 

When we got back to the projects and 
the grandma tell me the little boy went 
missing, I say to myself, Lord don’t tell 
me the killing got close to us now. That’s 
how I was thinking. 

I asked, “When the last time y’all seen 
him?” 


She say, he was out earlier playing with 
the other kids on the balcony. He looked 
like he was mad or ain’t feel good or 
somethin’. 

First thing that came to my mind was to 
tell KK, Calio, and the others to spread out 
and go floor to floor looking for this kid. 

We start searching, but the projects 
was one big building, like 14 apartments 
on each floor. And there were four floors. 

I asked the other kids, “Where y’all last 
playin’ at?” 

You know how kids are, they just say, 
“we went up and down, up and down.” 

As we was searching, we kept respond¬ 
ing to each other with our walkie talkies. 
Then I got down on the third floor and 
Calio hit the red emergency button and it 
goes dididididi. 

So I answered and say, “Calio what’s 
up?” 

He say, “Come up here right quick! 
Hurry up! So we all run up there to the 
fourth floor. 


We entered the apartment Calio was 
in. He say open that closet right there. 
So we open the closet and we see the 
kid. He’s wrapped in a quilt blanket and 
not moving. 

I say to myself, Lord, please please 
don’t let he be dead. 

We didn’t see no blood and then Calio 
said, “He’s breathing.” We still didn’t know 
if this was the kid they talkin’ about. 

God knows, lookin’ at that child, I’m 
thinking, Please let this be the right kid. 

So Calio went down to the third floor 
to get the family that say their little boy 
was missing. 

The grandmother and the mother went 
running so fast. Everyone already knew 
about poor Miss Mary and her grandkids 
being murdered and all. We all feeling we 
balancing on a long, sharp edge. I know I 
told you this, but Miss Mary was more a 
mother to me than my own mother. 

After the family come in, we showed 
them the kid in the closet and we moved 
aside. You shoulda seen the expression 
on them all face. The first thing out the 
grandma mouth, “Thank you Jesus.” 

And then she told us he had said he 
was tired. 

God knows the feeling of this family re¬ 
ally touches me. I’m so thankful this kid 
all right. 

After that things calmed down for a 
while. But not for long. 

(to be continued) 


The Good Old Days 

By Robert Warren, Vendor 


Those good old 
days of living al¬ 
ways in awe of the 
Lord’s creation. 

Thoughts of 
those who knew 
the truth that 
time teaches. 

For all who be¬ 
lieve in a heaven, for those whose good 
spirits, can god the flesh from the evil 
men do. 

A hell for those who know no fear of the 
Lord of all the worlds. 

Only passing thoughts of what messages 
say is the Lord’s word that will guide weak, 
weak flesh through to a new creation. 

As we hurry, hurry through this life with 
time to ponder our own power of thought 

That someone thought of you and 
many, many me’s , all kinds of trees, the 
fastest downhill skis, beautiful women to 
fulfill all men’s needs, a seen that feeds 
and feeds. 

An Earth that has no need only of a 
raindrop and when will our time stop? No 
more thoughts. No more dreams. Just the 
Lord’s light for who sees. 



Representing Yourself in Court 

By Derian Hickman, Vendor 


Get Out! 

By Angie Whitehurst, Vendor 


I arrived in the 
District of Colum¬ 
bia in December 
of 2006, and I 
have filed more 
than 20 cases at 
the DC Superior 
Court, the DC 
Court of Appeals, 
and the District Court for the District of 
Columbia since then. Because my reve¬ 
nue is below the poverty level, the filing 
fees and associated costs of filing those 
cases, an amount of about $12,000, have 
been waived. 

In each instance, the judge hear¬ 
ing the case granted me pro se status, 
which enabled me to represent myself. 
The cases were then assigned to another 
judge, who would dismiss the cases with¬ 
out notifying the defendant or requesting 
a response from the defendant. I would 
then file a notice of appeal and appel¬ 
lant’s briefs requesting oral argument. In 
2008, the DC Court of Appeals issued an 
order requesting a lower court’s opinion 
in Hickman v. Department of Commerce 



in an attempt to correct the 
complaint. And now, six years 
later, after filing several suits, 
Hickman v. Federal Election 
Commission (FEC), before 
Federal District Court Judge 
Howell, has finally received a 
response from the defendant. 

I do not agree that someone 
representing himself pro se has 
a fool for a client and should 
have to wait to be addressed; 
the court system should not 
have forced me to wait six 
years to get a response from 
the defendant. Would I have 
had a faster, better response or 
a different ruling if I had been 
represented by counsel? 

I want to thank the DC court 
system for their long-awaited 
action. The system finally 
served the defendants and 
required a response. The re¬ 
sponse was to move the case 
to the federal district court. 


Get out of my business 

Stay out of my orb, balloons, wombs 

I am not a piece of property 

Your shoes don’t fit 

Stay out of my brain 

A law on my person is 

Constitutionally insane 

Shame won’t stand for me 

Leave your bought and sold party, 

Slick pork barrel, politicking maneuvers 
At your home 

Don’t tell me what I can and cannot do 
It’s mine 

Not a stock, bond, dividend, 
or capital gain tax 

The fight was too hard to get 
The words undone and words elevated 
To give me what was mine to begin with 
I wonder what Sheba, Cleopatra, Queen Vic¬ 
toria, or Queen Elizabeth would do or say 



We should be the top earthly power, 

In control and financially invincible 
Don’t need no fear or slave-like controls. 
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PREVIOUSLY: Kittie and Dickerson stave off 
a suspicious park policeman after being ap¬ 
proached on a false marijuana complaint. 
Dickerson's criminal record is revealed to 
be spotless, whereas Kittie's is quite the 
opposite. As the policeman retreats after 
giving the couple an envelope, Dickerson 
notices the officer's Masonic ring... 

“What was that?” Kittie asked. 

“Nothing babe, let’s get goin,” I an¬ 
swered smiling. 

“Don’t you still have your Mason to 
meet up with?” she asked. 

“He just left.” I responded, holding the 
envelope between my fingers, flipping it 
over to reveal the compass square, and 
bold capital “G” of the Masonic emblem. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” she exclaimed, 
“No wonder there are so many conspiracy 
theories about them, who knew they were 
so damn sneaky!?” 

“Come on babe, we got what we came 
for.” I said, with a bit of a cheesy grin on 
my face, “And I for one would like to see 
what’s in this envelope over a good meal.” 

I took her by the hand, and started 
walking over to the Subway on I Street 
between 14th and 15th Streets, about a 
block and a half away. Sitting in a corner 
booth, away from prying eyes, I fished 
the envelope out of my pocket. Opening 
it up, I found ten folded one hundred dol¬ 
lar bills wrapped around two elegantly 
folded sheets of rather expensive-looking 


stationary. Stuffing the bills in my wallet, 

I opened the first of the two letters. 

( Dear Mr. Dickerson, 

Please accept our sincerest apologies 
for duping yourself and our courageous 
sister. Officer Wilson is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of a Fellow Craft in our brother¬ 
hood and was happy to step in and lend 
a hand. Given the fact that we know 
you have been under observation by 
one of our opposite numbers in the Illu¬ 
minati, we felt that it would be wisest 
to deliver these particular missive clan¬ 
destinely. Delivery via the Park Police 
seemed the least obvious and therefore 
the best way to overcome such an ob¬ 
stacle. Once again, please accept our 
apologies for the deception involved.' 

The letter wasn’t signed, but the Mason¬ 
ic square and compass had been stamped 
where a signature should have gone. 

“Well, that explains that.” Kittie chimed 
in between bites of a turkey club sandwich. 

“Rather ingenious, I have to admit.” “I 
replied before chomping into a meatball 
marinara sub. 

“Yeah, but knowing how much you hate 
cops,” she went on, “that could have gone 
down eight shades of wrong.” 

“It didn’t though,” I said, maybe a little 
too quickly. I guess being reminded how 
my own personality might have seriously 
screwed this part of our adventure up 


A BIT OF HISTORY, JUST A BIT... 


We know how Billy Luck arrived upon 
the scene in April 1977,to DC’s storied 
Tenderloin. What we DIDN’T KNOW (but 
are about to find out) are how to other 
major players in our story allowed Fate 
to dictate their journeys here. 

Skipper Marsh was not always so 
named. Born December 22nd, 1937 in Tall- 
equah, Alabama, the bouncy blonde tyke 
was christened Baby Dearl Needham, by 
her loving parents Burl(a stem fitter) and 
Dorah (a piece-work mender). From an 
early age she showed a proclivity for song 
and dance. Even in the Blessed Holiness 
Baptist Church of downtown Birmingham, 
she took easily to the stage. As Miss Mem¬ 
phis of 1958, Skipper, as she was now most 
widely known, liked to recall 

“I even tap-danced my way thru 
Handel’s Messiah!” 

All this happy frou-frou soon faded with 
the loss of her beloved Mama and Dada at a 
riverside picnic, during which the Jataloosa 
excursion boat overturned. Burl and Dorah 
were among the 13 revelers who perished 
in the muddy current. Skipper Needham 


was forced to do what any right-thinking 
Southern belle of reduced circumstances 
might deduce for her proper survival. 
Why, of course-- take her tulle, tutu and 
pointy clear heels straight on over to the 
“Box Top” on Beale Street, and kick high 
to the sky. Naturally, the money--and the 
men-- poured over her like lavender phlox 
perfume at the Dillard’s Department store, 
where little Baby Dearl had once stuffed 
samples as an eighth-grader. 

Now, of course, she had her pick. In¬ 
stead of going with ardent suitor numero 
uno: Jasper Gordon, a moustached Bible 
salesman, or ‘ duo,’ Buck Fields, a semi- 
pro wrestler, Skipper went for an unlikely 
third choice. Hastings(“Hasty”) Marsh, Ju¬ 
nior, a glib but unmistakably good-looking 
State legislator-and God forbid, a Repub¬ 
lican! Skipper liked to reassure her friends 
in “show business,” as the strippers liked 
to regard themselves, “Now see here, 
gals, he is kind of a ‘progressive’ on Civil 
Raht’s, you know...” 

(to be continued) 


didn’t sit too well with me. 

“Easy there Bill,” she said in a soothing 
voice, “I didn’t mean anything by it.” 

“I know Babe.” I replied, “I guess this 
whole thing’s starting to sink in. Our lives 
are at risk because some idiot with more 
money than brains wants to set modern 
spiritual thinking back two thousand 
years, when all I wanted to do last week 
was drink coffee, smoke cigarettes, and 
get my hair done.” 

“That’s my Bill,” Kittie smirked, “al¬ 
ways gettin’ his priorities straight.” 

“I love you too, babe,” I replied, sticking 
my tongue out at her. “And this must be 
what we came for.” I opened the second 


sheet of paper, and began to read out loud. 

Across the pond of Atlantis 
the young aristocrat sailed 
a paladin of Liberty 
his sword sworn to her cause 
Beloved of the Virgin's land's 
Worshipful Master, as a father to a son 
Entered Apprentice at his hand 
and Fought Freedom's Fight by his side 
And when the tyrant's shackles 
Laid broken and shattered 
Liberty's paladin returned home 
Where the trumpets of her cause 
were blowing. 

(To be continued) 
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By Dele Akereja 

Vendor 
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Climate Crisis - Time to Act 

Cynthia Mewborn, Vendor 


Last month I at¬ 
tended the Metcalf 
Institute’s Climate 
Change Seminar, 
held at the Wood- 
row Wilson Inter¬ 
national Center 
for Scholars. It 
was an immersion 
workshop for journalists that provided 
comprehensive understanding of scientific 
perspectives about challenges confronting 
our environment and gave participants the 
opportunity for in-depth question-and-an- 
swer sessions with experienced scientists 
and policy experts. 

Every workshop touched on climate 
change and how to relate different as¬ 
pects of it to both regional and national 
audiences. One example was the issue of 
sea level rise, including how it affects 
storm surge such as that seen with Hur¬ 
ricane Sandy and how drastically the 


number of these floods would increase 
in the future. 

Mankind, with its misuses of greenhouse 
gasses, has become its own worst enemy, 
and the outcomes are melting our ice caps 
around the world. A simulation tool from 
the nonprofit research group Climate Cen¬ 
tral was used to project the future im¬ 
pact in cities bordering the shore line, and 
the economic and political consequences 
across the globe. 

Congress needs to understand our cur¬ 
rent climate crisis and support innova¬ 
tors who are developing new approaches 
on how to prevent coastal shore erosion. 
Think tanks, whose experts were part of 
the workshop panels, have to make their 
research “policy relevant,” because some 
current mandates are rigid and impede 
adaptation and flexibility. Flexibility is 
essential in dealing with a crisis situation. 

One example of policy barriers is the 
red tape that prevents construction of 


natural barriers to prevent storm surges 
and coastal flooding. The construction of 
coastal barriers falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Army Corps of Engineers. Getting a 
permit through them to build a concrete 
wall has become a stream-lined process 
over the years, and it can take a matter 
of months. In contrast, permitting a less 
common natural barrier that would enrich 
the coastal ecology and be more resilient 
to extreme weather can take years to pro¬ 
cess through the same system. 

A journalist from the Associated Press 
recommended that all journalists have a 
scientist concur with the information re¬ 
ported in order to have the highest level 
of credibility. A documentary producer 
showed how his films are documenting 
countries that are presently affected by 
sea level rise and how they are learning to 
adapt. One example was the use of boats 
as floating classrooms in Bangladesh. 

If the world wants to survive the impact 


of sea level rise, then we must first start 
with all human beings reducing carbon di¬ 
oxide output as much as possible within 
the next five year; implementation of this 
reduction must start at a policy level and 
ripple through the government and down 
to the general population. The data is 
there: the storms are getting worse, more 
rapid, more intense. If we continue to just 
have conversations and some demonstra¬ 
tions, then we will all soon be floating in 
the sea. If we proactively respond to this 
current crisis, then our chance of survival 
is extremely high. Only if we start reduc¬ 
ing greenhouse gases (i.e. carbon dioxide, 
methane, nitrous oxide, fluorinated gas) 
that cause global warming to our envi¬ 
ronment, and allow future innovators to 
invent technology that does not harm our 
environment, will we be able to protect 
and save our planet. Remember, if we 
don’t take care of this planet, we will all 
be homeless at the end of the day. 



Handling Rejection 

By Elizabeth Bryant, Vendor 


Unique Expressions 

By James Daniel Johnson, Vendor 


Drunken Soul 

By Larry Garner, Vendor 


It’s me again - Liz Bryant. I’ve just been 
crying a lot lately. Life’s not hard. I was 
dealt a good hand. God said if I want to 
stay off alcohol and drugs I have to learn 
how to deal with rejection. I deal with a 
lot of rejection when I sell the paper. But 
remember what mother used to tell me: 
“anything worth trying is worth failing.” 

One example is when I ask if someone 
wants to buy a paper and they don’t an¬ 
swer, but just walk by. It’s frustrating 
and hurtful. It doesn’t hurt anyone to 
speak. You can tell me no, just don’t 
leave me guessing. 

God and holy spirit in Jesus’ name is 
teaching me patience. I have a choice: 
either I can get with the program, or not. 
Not all people reject me, some are really 
encouraging me, just like Street Sense 

Bye for now! 


They are there 

Glorious hosts of heaven, immortal beings of fame 
Mentioned throughout the Bible, each given their very own name 

Gabriel delivers messages, Michael is the prince of war 
I suppose time would fail me to tell of the many more 

They possess miraculous powers, and are arrayed with splendor and beauty 
Indeed to protect us is a part of their duty 

They walk upon the earth traveling to and fro 
Concealing their true identity, when in their presence you 
Wouldn’t know 

Perhaps it’s hard to believe, but this fact I’m compelled to share 
For although we may never see them for us the angels are there 

Hebrews 13:2 

Poetry to me is a way to vent and reminisce. I also write to enlighten, as well as admon¬ 
ish others about the reality of life. When I write, it’s rewarding to know that others can 
relate. I have recently published my first book titled, Internal Reflections - It Is What It 
Is. I’m also soon releasing my second book. Both books are available on A mazon.com. 


I know a woman... 

A woman who is sad, she is always drunk 
and has no soul 

She has no dreams, no hopes and very 
few goals 

The world has been hard on her and she 
was hard on herself 

She despises everyone and everything, 
even life itself 

She is drunk during her days and she 
is drunk during her nights 
She consciously chose to drink away 
her life. 

This woman died last night... 

Died and nobody cried. 

Wasted a life when she could have tried. 
Her life was sad but she has finished 
life’s tests 

The journey is done and hopefully she now 
can rest. 



Street Sense and Funk 

By Scott Lovell, Vendor 

It was a great weekend on U Street. The DC De¬ 
partment of Funk allowed me to sell papers along 
the parade route. They were celebrating perfor¬ 
mance art and music on U. Street. 

There were several live bands and church kids 
performing dance and step shows. They also had 
a tall woman drum band. I think the families had 
a great time. They enjoyed their day out with the 
entertainment. The co-founder and I hung out at 
14th Street and U Street for a while. This was the 
first one, so be ready for the next one next year. 


Street Sense a Step Up 


By Jackie Turner 

Vendor 


The people at Street Sense 
are kind, helpful, each and 
every one. The volunteers 
do so because they want to 
give support and encourage¬ 
ment. The people in the writ¬ 
ers’ group don’t judge. They 
just correct my spelling. This 
gives me the freedom to ex¬ 
press myself. 

The executive director, Brian, works hard to keep 
things going. Brandon helps any and everybody. If he 
gets a donation, he makes sure everyone knows about 
it. If you get mail, he saves it for you. He will let you 
get on the computer. If someone is missing, he will 
be there first to say “Have you seen this person?” And 
our internships provide means and understanding. 



When I first came to Street Sense, I was in a shel¬ 
ter. I had a part time job but wasn’t able to afford a 
place to stay. That was two years ago. Now I have an 
apartment and money in my pocket, from my sales 
of Street Sense. 

I used to be in therapy for over a year because 
of depression. Even my health was bad. I have lost 
weight and learned to love myself. Now I am in a 
better place. 
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Housing/Shelter 

|~y| Clothing 

Outreach 

|w| Transportation 

Education 

Legal Assistance 

ED F °° d 

Showers 

Medical/Healthcare 

JK Laundry 

Employment Assistance 



DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 


Academy of Hope: 269-6623 
601 Edgewood St, NE 
aohdc.org 



Bread for the City: 

265-2400 (NW) | 561-8587 (SE) 

1525 7th St, NW | 1640 Good Hope Rd, SE 
breadforthecitv.org 


> hi 


Calvary Women's Services: 678-2341 
1217 Good Hope Road, SE 
calvarvservices.org 



Catholic Charities: 772-4300 
catholiccharitiesdc.org/gethelp 


ft 



Charlie's Place: 232-3066 
1830 Connecticut Ave, NW 
charliesplacedc.org 

BSGDS 

Christ House: 328-1100 
1717 Columbia Rd, NW 
christhouse.org 



Church of the Pilgrims: 387-6612 
2201 P St, NW 

churchofthepilgrims.org/outreach 

food (1 -1:30 on Sundays only) 

TT 


Community Council for the Homeless 
at Friendship Place: 364-1419 
4713 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
cchfp.org 




Community Family Life Services: 

347-0511 
305 E St, NW 
cflsdc.org 



Covenant House Washington: 

610-9600 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 
covenanthousedc.org 


asia 


D.C. Coalition for the Homeless: 

347-8870 

1234 Massachusetts Ave, NW 
dccfh.org 


(SEES 


Father McKenna Center: 842-1112 
19 Eye St, NW 
fathermckennacenter.org 



Food and Friends: 269-2277 
219 Riggs Rd, NE 
foodandfriends.org 

(home delivery for those suffering from 
HIV, cancer, etc) 

CD 

Foundry Methodist Church: 332-4010 
1500 16th St, NW 

foundrvumc.org/ministrv-opportunities 

ID (FRIDAY 9-12 ONLY) 

CDS 


Georgetown Ministry Center: 

338-8301 

1041 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
georgetownministrvcenter.org 


ft 0 0 HD 


a 


Gospel Rescue Ministries: 842-1731 

810 5th St, NW 

grm.org 

mmmm 

Jobs Have Priority: 544-9128 
425 Snd St, NW 
iobshaveprioritv.org 


SB 


John Young Center: 639-8569 
119 D Street, NW 



Community of Hope: 232-7356 
communitvofhopedc.org 



Martha's Table: 328-6608 
2114 14th St, NW 
marthastable.org 



Miriam's Kitchen: 452-8926 
2401 Virginia Ave, NW 
miriamskitchen.org 


SHED 


My Sister's Place: 

529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 
mvsistersplacedc.org 



N Street Village: 939-2060 
1333 N Street, NW 
nstreetvillage.org 


ft 


New York Ave Shelter: 832-2359 
1355-57 New York Ave, NE 



Open Door Shelter: 639-8093 
425 2nd St, NW 

newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 



Rachel's Women's Center: 

682-1005 

1222 11th St, NW 

rachaels.org 


ft 


w 


Samaritan Inns: 667-8831 
2523 14th St, NW 
samaritaninns.org 



Samaritan Ministries: 

1516 Hamilton Street NW | 722-2280 
1345 U Street SE | 889-7702 
samaritanministrv.org 


| 


Sasha Bruce Youthwork: 675-9340 

741 8th St, SE 

sashabruce.org 

HU 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

797-8806 

71 0 St, NW 

some.org 

SHU EES® 


St. Luke's Mission Center: 333-4949 
3655 Calvert St. NW 
stlukesmissioncenter.org 


mm 

HI 

hr] 

0 
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Thrive DC: 737-9311 
1525 Newton St, NW 
thrivedc.org 


SSHEDSGD 


Unity Health Care: 745-4300 
3020 14th St, NW 
unitvhealthcare.org 



The Welcome Table: 347-2635 


1317 G St, NW 

epiphanvdc.org/thewelcometable 



Whitman-Walker Health 

170114th St, NW | 745-7000 
2301 MLK Jr. Ave, SE | 797-3567 
whitman-walker.org 




to my doorstep! 


Subscribe to Street Sense 

■ 1 Year: $40 

■ 2 Years: $80 

■ 3 Years: $120 

| I want half of my purchase to 


benefit a vendor directly 



















































































































































An Interesting Customer 

By Roberta "Bobbi" Bear 

Vendor 


LAST WORD: FIND YOUR FLAWS 

By Hayes Cobb 

Editorial Intern 


Sometimes my work selling Street Sense 
hasn’t been easy. Not everyone even wants 
to stop when they see me in my green vest 
selling the paper at the Van Ness Metro 
stop. When you are homeless, a lot of 
people say “ew! I don’t have time!” 

But then there are people who stop and 
ask what Street Sense is all about. I say 
we write poetry and essays and we tell 
stories about poverty and our lives. The 
whole purpose of the paper is to get the 
word out about homelessness. That’s what 
I say with a big smile on my face. 



One of the nice people who stopped to 
ask is named Lee Cannon. She turned out 
to be a special friend as well as a fellow 
writer: a reporter for the Forest Hills Con¬ 
nection, a community online newspaper. 

She asked, “Can I interview you for a 
story I am working on for my newspaper 
about homelessness?” 

I gave her my telephone number and 
she called me. I told her about my life. I 
came from Chicago back in 1984. I gradu¬ 
ated with a degree in human services from 
Drake University and I got a job working 
with special needs adults and children. A 
series of bad decisions derailed my life. I 
became homeless. Even a college degree 
and a job are not guarantees. I told her 
that many different agencies and organi¬ 
zations have helped me rebuild my life, 
including Oxford House, which helped me 
with my addiction, and House of Ruth, 
which helped me cope with my domestic 
violence problems. I told her about how 
Street Sense became part of my life. 

“Vendors are the ones who are trying 


to get out and help ourselves,” I told her, 
and she used that quote in her story. 

When Lee’s story “Watching Out for 
Our Homeless Neighbors” appeared, one 
of my customers said she had read about 
me in the Forest Hills Connection. She 
said the story was really good. I looked 
online and read it. It made me feel good 
to think I had helped the reporter tell a 


As seen in the 

/"fbrest Wills]* 

Connection 


larger story about homelessness. 

Some homeless people do not want ser¬ 
vices or they are scared. They are afraid 
they are going to be abused or things 
will be stolen if they go to a shelter. Or 
their mental health issues stop them from 
wanting help. I am grateful for the option 
to sell Street Sense newspaper so that I’m 
able to have an income and that I am not 
panhandling, shaking a cup. I also think 
I am helping inform the community. I use 
the money I earn selling Street Sense to 
buy the medicine I need and food. 

Even though there are office buildings 
at Van Ness, there is also a community 
there full of homes and families and of¬ 
fice workers. I feel safe there. Some of 
the people I meet are so kind when I see 
them. I just want to hug them. 
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Remember, buy only from 
badged vendors and do not give to those panhan¬ 
dling with one paper. 



Interested in a subscription? Go to page 15 for more information. 


You’re only hu¬ 
man. You can only 
do what you can 
do, and if others 
don’t see that, 
then screw them. I 
am human. I’m not 
invincible. Flaws 
are what make us 
perfectly human. My family’s approach 
toward people who are different is one 
example of this. 

While growing up, I always thought my 
dad was the biggest jerk because he was 
not sympathetic. He didn’t buy me toys 
and he came down on me like a sledge¬ 
hammer when I was naughty. But if there 
is anything I have learned over the past 
15 years, it’s that he’s not my mom, who 
is an angel. He’s flawed. But he knows his 
flaws. One of which is he doesn’t quite 
understand what’s going on in the head 
of a bipolar person or a homosexual or 
a transvestite - or another race for that 
matter - even if he is told. I have a mood 
disorder and my brother is bipolar. My 
dad doesn’t really understand that we 
are wired differently from people without 
our disorders. But he is nice to us, and he 
still loves us. 

After many conversations with him, 

I have found how he thinks a little bit. 
He thinks motivation is black and white: 
You either do stuff and get stuff done 
or you sit and mope about differences. 
He doesn’t understand that that is not 
how most brains work, but he tries to 
understand and learn about what’s go¬ 
ing on outside of his shell. I have grown 
closer to him because of this “inquisitive 
nature” he has. Now we don’t argue as 
much, we don’t make my mom depressed. 
Now we go on trips, talk about cars, fish¬ 
ing and girls, and best of all enjoy time 
with each other. It’s all because he tries 
to see beyond a barrier and he wants to 
learn about me. Could we all try to look 
outward and learn about others and try 
to be like my dad? Could the answer to 
homelessness just be as simple as trying 
to understand others? I have began to try 
this at my new internship at Street Sense. 

So far I have learned more than my 


parents bargained for. I was scared on 
my first day because I didn’t know what 
homeless people would be like. Well, I 
learned that they are just like me, even 
though the financial difference is a size¬ 
able gap. I come into work on Wednes¬ 
day afternoons and I’m greeted with the 
friendliest faces, especially from Reggie. 
From the moment I stepped foot into 
the office he was a gentleman. He treats 
everyone, and I mean everyone, with 
kindness, dignity, respect, courtesy, and 
humility (all incredibly rare qualities to 
find these days). 

He gives all the interns superhero 
names. Mine is Dick Grayson (look him 
up). You should also read his articles; they 
are amazing. Eric, my boss, reassures me 
every Friday that I am a great addition 
to the Street Sense workforce. He is also 
just a really cool guy who I think needs 
more credit for what he does, which is 
basically ensuring that this paper is flaw¬ 
less and that all his people are on top of 
their work. 

I have gotten emails from him at 1:30 
in the morning telling me what to do at 
work that day, not to mention the other 
job he has working at a grocery store 
and the long hours there. He is amazing. 

I learned that you have to work so hard 
you push yourself or else you don’t learn. 

I now push myself every day and am get¬ 
ting closer and closer to my goals. 

I’ve never experienced a real job be¬ 
fore, and Street Sense lets me know that 
I am not a big blob of matter and I have 
purpose, dignity, and responsibility! This 
is the first time I’ve written outside of 
school, and it feels invigorating. Because 
I have learned about homelessness, I un¬ 
derstand how I can help and what I should 
do with my life. 

All of this is not only because I have 
the best job in the world, or the best 
friends. It is because of my dad. Without 
him I would not have been intrigued to 
look outside of myself and come to grips 
with my responsibility to Street Sense and 
the homeless in DC and around the world. 
Now go find your flaws, learn about other 
people, and help the homeless. 



Happy Birthday to our Vendor(S)!!! 
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